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been always a characteristic of the household. Charles
Kingsley was for a while a pupil of the Kev. Derwent
Coleridge, son of the poet, and he finally studied at
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Kingsley was orig-
inally intended for the legal profession, but he changed
his mind, and went into the Church. His real existence
began and developed tinder the guidance of a remark-
able man, and under the inspiration of a remarkable
movement. The man to whose leadership and teaching
Kingsley owed so much was the Rev. Frederick Deni-
son Maurice. It would be hardly possible to overrate
the meaning and the extent of the influence which this
eminent man exercised over a large field of English
society. The life of Frederick Maurice infused new soul
and sense into a whole generation. He was not a great
speaker or a great thinker; he was not a bold reformer;
he had not a very subtle intellect; I doubt if Ms writ-
ings will be much read in the coming times. He was
simply a great character, a grand influence. He sent a
new life into the languid and decaying frame of the State
Church of England. He quickened it with a fresh
sense of duty. His hope and purpose were to bring that
Church into affectionate and living brotherhood with
modern thought, work, and society. An early friend
and companion of John Stirling (the two friends mar-
ried two sisters), Maurice had all the sweetness and
purity of Carlyle's hero, with a far greater intellectual
strength. Maurice set himself to make the English
Church a practical influence in modern thought and
society. He did not believe in a religion sitting apart
on the cold Olympian heights of dogmatic theology, and
looking down with dignified disdain upon the common
life and the vulgar toils of humanity. He held that a
Church, if it is good for anything, ought to be able to
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